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like the Great Valley of California. For about 500 miles north
of Copiapo it is very clearly marked. Its average width here
is about 20 miles ; in Tarapaca it widens out to between 25 and
30 miles, but in Antofagasta it contracts noticeably. The most
extensive continuous plain in this northern part of Chile is a
desert area known as the Tamarugal Pampa, the surface of which
is still being raised by material brought from the Andes, just as
the whole northern valley has been built up to its present level
of 3,000 to 6,000 feet by detritus from the same source.

The Coastal Range, which acts, as it were, as a retaining wall
for these high-piled layers of sediments, rises steeply from the
coast to a general height of several thousand feet, above which
level massifs rear themselves at intervals to upwards of 6,500
feet. In the northern zone the outer range consists of a maturely
contoured mountain belt from 30 to 40 miles in width which
abuts against the " Pampas " of the Longitudinal Valley along
a sharply-defined line. The steep descent to the Pacific con-
trasts sharply with the rounded outlines of the upper and inner
surfaces of the Coastal Range, and is to be ascribed to the rela-
tively recent extensive elevation of the coastal belt along the
line of a marked continental fault. For a long period, therefore,
the upper part of the range was subject to denuding forces, while
what is now its western face was either beneath the sea or (prior
to the faulting) was unborn.

In the northern part of Atacama Province low irregular ridges
appear in the Longitudinal Valley, and from Copiapo southwards
these increase in number and in height until towards the border
of Coquimbo Province the whole belt between the Coastal Range
and the Andes is occupied by a confused mass of mountains.
Between Chanaral and just north of Santiago the Longitudinal
Valley scarcely exists, the only indication of a north and south
depression being afforded by the valleys of some of the tribu-
taries to the rivers that flow from the Andes westwards to the
sea. For some distance north and south of La Serena the Coastal
Range has been broken down, but the country behind being
above the average height of the outer range, there has been no
possibility of the formation of a rock or invasion harbour by
the drowning of a valley or an interior lowland area as at San
Francisco in California. The^^ol^CM^an_coast_from .Arica
to Puerto Montt owes its povertyln good harbours partly to
the breadth and the persistence of the coastal mountain belt,
and partly ,to the considerable height, everywhere except south
of Vjddivia, of the zone just behind that belt.

A"Tew miles north of Santiago there is a saddle some 5,000
odd feet in height, known as the Cuesta de Chacubuco, on the